impacts of mining in those areas on agricultural productivity. A third is the difficulty of weighing the relative benefits and costs of mining against those of agriculture.
Abandoned Mined Lands
Disturbance of the environment from mining can continue after operations cease because the surface of the land has been altered. Before the surge of public environmental awareness of the past couple of decades, which resulted in new and revised state mine-reclamation laws and'culminated in Public Law 95-87, many surface- and underground-mining operations left disturbed lands and polluted waters in their wake.  In addition to esthetic considerations, mining affected the safety and health of the local residents and had adverse impacts on the economic and social well-being of the areas.
However, such abandoned lands have not been conclusively defined. The U.S. Soil Conservation Service has defined "disturbed lands" as those needing reclamation, but for which reclamation is not required by law. The U.S. Bureau of Mines defines "abandoned lands" as those not reclaimed according to federal or state laws or not restored to a useful condition (Office of Surface Mining 1980) . The Federal Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act and the Office of Surface Mining regulations state that offsite problems enlarge the significance of abandoned lands and that neither current nor prior owners have legal responsibility to reclaim that land.
Attempts to quantify the problem of abandoned, mined land on a national scale began about 15 years ago, when the U.S. Department of the Interior conducted a survey to determine the nature and extent of the lands affected by surface mining (USDI 1967),  In 1974, the Interior Department's Bureau of Mines attempted to refine and update that information for all mining, and, in 1979, the Agriculture Department's Soil Conservation Service attempted to do the same for surface mining of all minerals (Paone and others 1974, U.S. Soil Conservation Service 1979). Recent estimates by the U.S. Bureau of Mines indicate that an additional 0.4 million acres of land were used by the coal industry during the period 1972-1977, but abandoned, mined land has not significantly increased during that period because of existing federal, state, and local reclamation laws. However, the Bureau also estimates that approximately 0.4 million acres of lands that were surface mined for coal from 1930 to 1971 remained unreclaimed in 1974, and thus abandoned (Johnson and Miller 1979). Land overlying underground coal mines has been estimated to total 7.1 million acres, of which 1.9 million acres have already been affected by subsidence of the land surface. Some of the remaining 5.2 million acres will also subside; of this amount, 0.4 million acres conceal this hazard in urban areas (Johnson and Miller 1979).
Waste banks are another result of mining that poses reclamation problems. Such banks (also called culm banks or boney piles) are piles of material rejected in the processing of coal and related rock during underground mining. The material, which contains combustible coal difficulty of developing a technically adeauate definition of an alluval vallevtree   are   much   less   than   the coal seam and discharge at the surface as acid runoff.aimed land may be less susceptible to salinization
